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PART II. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS AS 
APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF LIFE 

STUDY VIII 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY OR THE CHURCH 

The history of Christianity is centered around the history of an institution 
composed of Christians. It is this characteristic which serves as much as any- 
thing to distinguish the Christian religion from most of the religions of the world. 
The classical religion of Greece and Rome had its temples and its worshipers, its 
priests and other sacred persons, but it did not gather its worshipers into social 
groups which had activities of their own. Similarly in the case of such religions 
as Buddhism, organization is limited almost completely to those who make 
religion a profession. These are gathered into monasteries and other fellowships, 
but the worship of the temple is not institutionalized in any such sense as the 
church. True, there has been a tendency in certain forms of Christianity to 
organize on somewhat the same plan as Buddhism, that is to say, by drawing a 
sharp distinction between the clergy and the laity; but even thus the various 
churches have had institutional activities. Of late years, also, Christianity has 
developed in a more democratic fashion. 

We are constantly in danger of using the word "church" in a loose and 
inaccurate way. Strictly speaking, there is no church which gathers together 
all Christians of all beliefs into an organized group. On the contrary, we have 
independent groups, sometimes local, sometimes extended across an entire nation. 
As a result, we sometimes use the word "church" as if it meant Christianity in 
its organized capacity, at other times as if it meant actual Christian people, and 
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at still other times as if it referred to groups which have certain independent 
organizations and teachings of their own. It is this loose use of the word which lies 
back of much of the severe criticism attached to the church. Men too often 
think of it as having organic activity of its own which can be utilized for various 
purposes. Our modern world should cease speaking of the church as if it were 
a close corporation like the state and think more distributively of the duties of 
active Christians. 

The teaching of Jesus is not very explicit as regards the church, either as 
a local or as a more extensive organization. His reference is more to the Kingdom 
of God which he never uses in the sense of an organized body. None the less his 
teaching is not indifferent to collective activities on the part of religion. 

I. THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS WHICH JESUS INHERITED 

Jesus did not live in a religious atmosphere like that of either classical religions 
or of Buddhism. On the contrary, he lived in the midst of a highly institutional- 
ized religion which he could use for the purpose of furthering his own mission. 
Yet it would be a serious mistake to think of Jesus as an ecclesiastic. By descent 
he was not a priest and by training he was not a professional teacher like the 
rabbis. Yet he was not anti-ecclesiastical. His regard for the institutions of 
his ancestors' religion is obviously sincere. This may have been one reason why 
he did not undertake to organize his followers in any rival religious movement. 
They were Jews, and, as is apparent from the New Testament, used the Jewish 
religious institutions. So far as we know, no one of the early Christians ever 
abandoned Judaism or insisted that Jews should abandon it. 

First day. — § 116. The temple was the center of the Jewish worship in the 
days of Jesus: I Kings 5:1 — 9:14; II Kings 25:1-17; Ezra, chaps 3-6; John 
2 : 20. The history of the Hebrew people is full of institutions. In the earliest 
days of their national life, the Hebrews seem to have had no permanent sacred 
building, but to have kept their sacred utensils and relics under a tent. When 
the nation became permanently settled in Canaan and began to grow centralized, 
a temple of imposing architectural design was erected by Solomon on Mount 
Moriah, one of the group of hills on which Jerusalem was built (I Kings 5 : 1 — 9 : 14) . 
This temple shared in the vicissitudes of the Hebrew history and was utterly 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (II Kings 25:1-17). It was rebuilt under Nehe- 
miah (Ezra, chaps. 3-6) and again rebuilt under Herod (John 2:20), so that in 
the time of Jesus, it was one of the great architectural achievements of the day. 
The general outline of the temple area may still be seen in Jerusalem. 

Second day.— Deut. 12:1-7; Luke 2:39, 41-5°; Pss. 24, 48, 82, 94, 81, 93, 
92. The temple was essentially a place for worship. There was the one and 
only altar which Judaism recognized as legitimately to be used by those who offered 
burnt sacrifices to Jehovah. Read Deut. 12:1-7 an d Luke 2:39. There the 
priests came to minister in accordance with well-established rules. The great 
area in the midst of which the temple stood offered opportunity for the crowds 
that came to the temple on the feast days. The temple service was elaborate and 
intended to turn men's hearts in repentance and worship to God. Many of our 
psalms were written for the use of the temple choirs. Read Pss. 24, 48, 82, 94, 
81, 93, 92, the psalms which Edersheim assigns to the days of the week beginning 
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with Monday at the daily sacrifices. The temple was not a place of instruction, 
although it was not unusual in certain parts of the sacred area for the Jewish 
teachers to gather for the purpose of discussion (Luke 2 : 41-50). The temple was 
destroyed in 70 A.D., and was never rebuilt. 

Third day.—% 117. The synagogue was to be found throughout the world wherever 
there was a Jewish community of any size: Neh. 7:736 — 8:8. The synagogue is 
much more important in the history of Christianity than the temple at Jerusalem. 
From the time of the destruction of the temple and the ceasing of the sacrifices, 
the synagogue grew steadily in importance and became, with its school, the one 
great social agency among the Jews. But long before the destruction of the 
temple, it had become an established institution of great importance. While the 
synagogue had its religious service, it was primarily intended as a place of instruc- 
tion in the law. The synagogue may be said really to have begun to make its 
appearance in Jewish history in the time of Ezra when he gathered all the people 
together for the purpose of reading and expounding to them the law. Read the 
story in Neh. 7 : 736 — 8 : 8. As the reorganized Jewish state developed, this element 
of instruction became more prominent. While the sacrificial worship centered 
at Jerusalem the instruction in the law spread everywhere, and buildings of a 
simple sort were erected for meetings at which prayers and benedictions could be 
repeated and instruction given. 

Fourth day. — Acts 9:2; 13:36.; 19:8. In the time of Jesus we find the 
synagogue a prominent and universal feature of the Jewish life. It may be that 
there were schools attached to it, but the facts in this connection are difficult to 
discover. But whatever may have been true of the pedagogical features of the 
synagogue after the destruction of the temple, in the days of Jesus it was the center 
of the religious life of each community. There both men and women gathered 
for instruction. In the synagogue also there was a certain degree of authority. 
In consequence, the synagogue became the model of the later Christian church. 
Its type of worship, as well as to some extent the order of service, is maintained 
even in the Christian church service. The same is true of certain of its officers. 
Read also Acts 9: 2; 13:3 ff.; 19:8, and note its place in the work of the early 
Christians. 

Fifth day. — § 118. Jesus' attitude toward the synagogue was that of any reli- 
gious Jew: Mark 1:31-45; 6:1-6; Luke4:i6~3o; Mark3:i-6. While it is true 
that Jesus expected that the synagogue authorities because of their responsi- 
bility for the moral and religious life of the community would make trouble for 
his disciples, he never attacked the synagogue as an institution. Further, it was 
his custom to attend the synagogue service, where he often took part. Read 
Mark 1 =35-45; 6:1-6; Luke 4: 16-30. Many of his cures were performed in the 
synagogue. Read Mark 3 : 1-6. 

II. THE COMMUNITY OF THE DISCIPLES 

The Gospels make it evident that Jesus did not isolate himself from men. 
Wherever he went he seems to have been accompanied by groups of those who 
were his disciples. In this he resembled the other religious teachers of his day 
who were accustomed to be accompanied by little groups of their disciples. As 
the influence of Jesus spread, however, he seems to have taken a step in the 
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direction of organizing his work. While this tendency toward organization is not 
very distinct, it is at least significant of the willingness of Jesus to intrust his 
cause to a community of followers rather than to literature. 

Sixth day. — § 119. Jesus chose a small group to be his intimates: Mark 3: 
13-19. These twelve men whom he selected for the inner circle of his friends, 
and later to be in a sense his successors, were chosen from the rank and file of 
men rather than from the privileged classes. They came mostly from the towns 
of Galilee in the midst of which Jesus himself lived. In several cases they were 
members of the same family. 

Seventh day. — § 120. There is an indication of organization within the Twelve: 
Matt. 10:2-4; Mark 3:13-19; Luke 6:12-19; Acts 1:13. If we compare the 
four lists in which the names of the Twelve are given (see references above), it 
will be evident that the first, fifth, and ninth names are always the same. It will 
also be noticed that, as far as we can identify the different names, the same persons 
are always grouped with these three, although the names within these three small 
groups are not always in the same order. An interesting study can be made of the 
different quality of disciples in these three groups. For example, the first four 
are those who seem to have been particularly susceptible to the religious teaching 
of Jesus and were his most intimate friends. The second group is composed of 
more matter-of-fact men who often found difficulty in faith. The third group 
seems to be of no particular character except in the case of Judas in his capacity 
for evil. 

Eighth day. — § 121. The relation of Jesus to the Twelve was that of teacher and 
leader: Mark 3 : 14; 6: 7-13. To these men Jesus looked for the extension of his 
work after his death. Read Mark 3:14; 6:7-13. But he permitted no organ- 
ization which would make one superior to another. The importance of these 
helpers becomes greater as one recalls his expectation that his work would extend 
beyond the limits of the Jewish nation. 

Ninth day. — Luke 10:2-12; Matt., chap. 10. These twelve disciples were 
subsequently reinforced by others known as the Seventy (Luke 10:2-12), and 
they may justly be regarded as the nucleus of whatever larger community 
was to gather about Jesus. To the Twelve he gave the right to be his authoritative 
representatives with the so-called power of the keys (Matt., chap. 10). During 
the lifetime of Jesus these apostles were being trained for larger efficiency, but 
they do not seem to have been regarded as officials. The debt which Christian- 
ity owes to them is a good expression of their position in the plans of Jesus. They 
preserved the words of Jesus for us, and, what is quite as important also, pre- 
served the impressions which Jesus made upon their lives. They thus became 
the leaven of the Christian movement. 

Tenth day. — § 122. Jesus did not organize the church in the fully developed 
ecclesiastical sense of the word: Matt. 5:23, 24; Mark 11:15-17; 2:13-17. Jesus 
did not organize his followers in rivalry to Judaism. His attitude toward the 
temple was one of respect. It was to be a house of prayer. In his advice to the 
disciples, he recognized the worship at the altar as sacred, although inferior to love. 
See Matt. 5: 23, 24. In one or two places he speaks of the church, but the word 
is used as a general word for the community and may refer at least in one case 
to the Jewish synagogue. In any case it is certainly impossible to find any explicit 
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directions from Jesus as to the organization or officials of the spiritual group which 
should be the rival of temple and synagogue. His regard for the temple appears 
in the "Cleansing" described by the evangelists (Mark 11:15-17; John 2:13-17). 

Eleventh day. — § 123. Jesus was more interested in the coming of the Kingdom 
than in the establishment of institutions such as some forms of organized Christianity 
have become: Mark, chap. 13. So controlled is he by the sense of spiritual imme- 
diacy that he does not plan for the historical development of the movement. 
Read Mark, chap. 13. How far the words attributing his belief in a speedy 
return accurately represent his point of view is a matter of widespread discussion. 
But neither of the parties in the discussion is attempting to claim that Jesus 
forecast a long period of historical development in anything of the sense as would 
be indicated for instance in Washington's Farewell Letter to the American 
People. 

Twelfth day. — § 124. In what sense did Jesus found a church? Matt. 16: 
13-20; 18:15-20. Jesus was the founder of the Christian church, however, in 
a very true sense, for he gathered about himself the persons who carried his gospel 
to the world and gathered new believers about them, and thus inaugurated the 
movement which constitutes Christian history. Read Matt. 16:13-20. His 
congratulation of Peter (Matt. 18:18) is to be interpreted as indicating his belief 
that the community of his followers would be grounded in the faith which Peter 
exhibited in his messiahship. 

Thirteenth day. — Luke 13:22-30; John 12:20-22; 14:22-24; Matt. 3:13-17; 
Acts 2:41, 42; I Cor. 11:23-26. Positively, he made three contributions to 
human history which have resulted in our ecclesiastical development. First, the 
group of his disciples developed into the larger Christian community, finally includ- 
ing the Gentiles. Read Luke 13:22-30; John 12:20-22; 14:22-24. Secondly, he 
submitted to, and beyond any reasonable doubt bequeathed to, his disciples the 
initiatory rite of baptism. See Matt. 3:13-17, especially vs. 15. Thirdly, he 
established a Christian communal meal (Acts 2:41, 42), or, as it became known 
through the influence of Paul (I Cor. 11:23-26), the Lord's Supper. Many 
elements of the later church development cannot be traced to Jesus, but at his 
death, he left a group of followers reasonably unified and possessed of a distinct 
hope and trust, as well as certain customs destined to be the elements of later ritual. 

IU. THE CHURCH AFTER THE DEATH OF JESUS 

The history of Christianity is essentially that of a movement which developed 
from the personal followers of Jesus. It is to be borne in mind that these men 
were Jews and had not been bidden by Jesus to abandon their old religion but 
rather to fill it with new spiritual idealism. When the disciples had recovered 
from the few hours of bewildered despair which followed the death of Jesus, they 
immediately came together and shared with each other the enthusiasm of their 
own conviction that Jesus had been raised from the tomb to messianic power and 
dignity. In this group of disciples, filled with the enthusiasm of a new and glorious 
hope, there at once arose problems of practical organization which caused the 
new religious movement to become a religion distinct from Judaism. 

Fourteenth day. — § 125. The early Christians though acting in some regards 
as an independent community continued to worship at the temple: Acts 2:46; 3:1; 
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5:12,20,21; 21:26. This was of course natural in light of the facts. The belief 
in Jesus as the Christ did not involve the abandonment of attendance on the 
temple. They seem to have gone there daily to pray. Read Acts 2:46; 3:1; 
5:12, 20, 2r ; 21 : 26. Indeed, there is no evidence in the New Testament of the 
Jewish Christians having abandoned this practice. 

Fifteenth day. — § 126. The early Christians also maintained their relationship 
with the synagogue: Acts 6:9-15; 9:20; 13:5, 14; 18:1-26. This also was 
natural in view of the fact that Jesus had not set up an independent organization 
apart from the Jewish religious institutions. Throughout the New Testament 
period, the Christians not only attended the synagogues but used them as a center 
in their propagation of the new faith in Jesus. Read the accounts of their work 
in Acts 6:9-15; 9:20; 13:5, 14; 18:1-26. It was doubtless in large measure 
due to the influence of this participation in the synagogue work that the Christian 
churches themselves reproduced so many of the elements of the synagogue. 

Sixteenth day. — § 127. The beginnings of organization in the church: Acts 
6:1-6; Jas. 5:14; Eph. 4:1-13. At the start, the Christian community was 
unorganized except as the apostles seem to have had certain duties in the way of 
serving their fellow-Christians. In a short time, however, the problems of phi- 
lanthropy brought about the establishment of new phases in the persons of the 
Seven. Read Acts 6:1-6. Later we find references to the presbyters or elders. 
See Jas. 5 : 14. By the end of the New Testament period we may infer that there 
had developed a tolerably standardized form of the Christian community in 
which the believers were all brothers. Such Christians as had special duties, like 
that of evangelism or administration, were chosen in view of the special gifts of 
the spirit which they were seen to possess. See Eph. 4:1-13. There is no evi- 
dence of any priesthood in these early communities, and they might better be 
described as essentially lay democracies, with certain members having special 
duties. 

Seventeenth day. — § 128. After the spread of Christianity among the Gentiles, 
Christian communities were organized which were entirely independent of the Jewish 
religion: Rom. 16:1-16; Rev. 1:4-7; Acts 11:26. These communities were the 
result of the work of Paul and his fellow-missionaries. They were composed 
at the start of both Jews and Gentiles, but the prevailing tendency was for the 
membership to be gentile. Read Rom. 16:1-16. These new communities were 
seen to be neither pagan nor Jewish, so very naturally they were called after the 
name of their founder, Christian (Acts 11:26). With the organization of these 
churches, Christianity started on its career as an independent religion and the 
Christian church thereafter rapidly developed in organization. By the second 
century it was recognized as a distinct body or, as it was then called, "a third 
race," the other two races being the Jews and Gentiles. Read Rev. 1 :4~7. 

Eighteenth day. — § 129. The activities of the Christian church were primarily 
religious: I Cor., chaps. 12, 13, 14; Rom. 16:5. Nowhere, except in Jerusalem, 
had Christians a temple in which to worship. As a result there seems to have 
grown up a form of service, including prayers, hymns, addresses, and prophesyings. 
Read I Cor., chaps. 12, 13, 14. As, at the start, these churches had no buildings 
of their own, these Christian services were held in private houses (Rom. 16:5) 
and may very well be compared to the cottage prayer-meetings in modern times. 
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Another activity of the churches was charity, particularly to their own members 
and to the church at Jerusalem. 

Nineteenth day. — § 130. The New Testament church was uninterested in social 
reform: I Thess., chap. 5; Rom. 13:1-10; Philemon. Probably the chief 
reason for this indifference was the expectation of the speedy return of Jesus as 
Christ to establish a Day of Judgment and end the present social order. A church 
was regarded as a community of those who as individuals had been led to separate 
themselves from an evil world, pending the return of Jesus. The ethical interests 
of this group were not so predominant as their enthusiasm over the expected 
deliverance which, day by day, they felt was growing nearer. In consequence, 
they made no effort to change the social condition of a world that was soon to be 
destroyed. Read Paul's letter to Philemon with its frank recognition of the 
rights and duties of the slave master. As communities they attempted no social 
reform, and kept themselves as far as possible from relations with politics. So 
far indeed as their relation to the state was concerned, it was one of careful 
regard for law, so far as conduct was concerned. Read I Thess., chaps 5; 
Rom. 13 : 1-10. 

Twentieth day. — § 131. The church became the training school for social ethics: 
I Cor., chaps. 5, 7; Gal. 5:16-24; Eph. 6:5-9; Gal. 6:1-10. Composed as the 
church was of those who regarded themselves as citizens of the coming Kingdom, 
it was inevitable that they should be taught to exercise within their own com- 
munity, and in their own individual lives, the principles which were to be enforced 
when the Kingdom came. Thus there grew up a higher type of morality in the 
church than characterized the larger community as a whole. Particularly was 
this true in regard to the sexes (I Cor., chaps. 5, 7 ; Gal. 5 : 16-24). Further, while 
slavery was not directly opposed by Christianity, slaves were to be treated as 
spiritual equals by their masters. See Eph. 6:5-9. Women also in the church 
were given certain recognition which tended to elevate their social status among 
Christians. The discussion of the affairs of the Christian community was often 
intense, and thus became the means of educating Christians in group action. 
Furthermore, they were taught to be kind and helpful to those who were not 
members of the Christian community (Gal. 6: 1-10). Thus there began to grow 
up within society a number of groups of men and women seeking to embody 
advanced social ideals and the churches became examples of better social relations. 

Twenty-first day. — § 132. By its very nature Christianity possesses a genius for 
institutionalizing itself: Matt. 23:8-12; Mark 9:33-37; i°:35~45- Its funda- 
mental ethical conception, love, is inevitably social, and the prevailing tendency 
of Christian life is toward co-operative action on the part of individual Christians. 
Throughout Christian history, these characteristics are traceable. Men have 
joined themselves to the church for various reasons, but Christianity has really 
proved effective only as they have thus expressed themselves in a social insti- 
tution. Read Matt. 23:8-12; Mark 9:33-35; 10:35-45, especially 42-44. A 
deinstitutionalized Christianity would lose much of its historical power. 

IV. MODERN CHURCHES AS THE AGENTS OF JESUS 

In view of the striking differences between the churches of today and those 
of New Testament times, it will be difficult to get from the teaching of Jesus any 
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explicit directions as to the activities of the church beyond those which may be 
said to apply to all Christians as members of a group of believers. The function 
of the church in our modern world is therefore to be judged, not by the pleading 
of special texts of Scripture, but by the broad understanding of the function of 
social groups and the relation which the organization must be expected to have 
as an intermediary between the beliefs of its constituent members and the world. 
Thus again, as in the case of our economic life and our political life, we are pre- 
vented from treating Jesus as a statute-maker and are forced to look at principles 
rather than explicit directions. 

Twenty-second day. — The modern church should be the organ of religion. 
It is in the church that we find the means for that public worship which Jesus 
recognized and which experience shows is so essential for the development of the 
religious spirit. Both in this form of worship and in its maintenance of the 
Christian sacraments, the church stands unique. There are many organizations 
of Christians for moral and religious purposes, but a church is distinguished from 
them in that it has in addition to its social functions two unique purposes, the 
development of the religious life through the means of worship, preaching and 
instruction, and the celebration of the Lord's Supper and of baptism. 

Twenty-third day. — The church is also the agency for the education of mankind 
in the moral significance of religious experience. It is here that the church also 
has a unique function in that it deliberately undertakes to make the con- 
sciences of men sensitive, to stir them to a sense of their need of help from God, 
and to educate them into an intelligently social expression of their spiritual life. 
The legitimacy of this function is immediately apparent when one recalls that 
such educational processes are particularly absent in other educational agencies. 
Further than that, there is no other social institution directly engaged in arousing 
the moral life of the entire person as distinguished from the moral interest in 
specific undertakings. 

Twenty-fourth day. — The duty of the church as a church should be distinguished 
from the duties of its individual members. But there should be no differences 
as to the general moral principles which apply to social and individual activity. 
Both alike should be in accordance with the teachings and example of Jesus. 
But it is undeniable that the individual members of a church can undertake 
to apply these principles in relations where it would be unwise for the church 
as a body to take action. Thus Christians should carry the principles of Chris- 
tianity into politics, but the entrance of the church as an organization into politics 
has commonly been accompanied by unfortunate results. Similarly, the church 
can educate the moral sensitiveness of the individual so that he will undertake 
industrial reforms, but it might prove a very serious mistake for the church as an 
institution to champion any social program. 

Twenty-fifth day. — Fundamentally the function of the church is that of a 
religious body. Of course the real extent of its influence will be determined by 
the conception of religion. This is where the teaching of Jesus is particularly 
applicable. His words and his life give the Christian a content for the word 
"religion." Any lessening of the activities of the church which are capable of 
deepening the religious feeling and sense of obligation to God is to be avoided. 
The church cannot become a group of men and women engaged in mere social 
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service. Social service, its member and, to some extent the church as an organi- 
zation must render, but it must also and primarily stand for that religious zeal 
which energizes service. 

Twenty-sixth day. — The church as the representative of the religion of Jesus 
must educate individuals and society in ethical matters. Such ethical teaching 
cannot be merely individual. We are not only to love ourselves but we are to 
love our neighbors as ourselves. With our present knowledge of the laws of 
social growth we know that it is impossible to separate individual activity from 
the social. The church must therefore insist upon the full content of morality. 
It is not necessary for it to possess omniscience and to make dogmatic decisions 
on specific cases, but it should make the consciences of men sensitive and make men 
themselves unready to do the thing which seems to be injurious and therefore wrong. 

Twenty-seventh day. — The church must also hold up before its community 
the highest ideals. In a true sense, it becomes the successor of the apostles in 
carrying to the world the message of Jesus. No other institution is in a position 
so to act. It must therefore resolutely set itself to bringing men to feel that their 
supreme reliance must be upon the great truths of Christianity rather than upon 
force. If it really is a representative of Jesus, it must believe that these truths 
really set forth the normal and infallible way for human action. 

Twenty-eighth day. — The church therefore is an institution of moral and 
religious education. Education is not merely the giving of information. It 
involves more than truth. It looks to the development of the personality rather 
than the mere storing of the mind. In a true sense, the word preaching is educa- 
tional in that it endeavors to bring personalities to fuller expression and efficiency by 
means of truth. The right sort of Sunday school is a vital and imperative need 
of society. There the teachings of Jesus can be built into the developing life of 
generation after generation. 

Twenty-ninth day.— The church is also the conservator of the individual influ- 
ence for good. No individual is ever effective unless he can institutionalize and 
so perpetuate his activities. The institution will go on long after his own 
death. The church is a sort of savings bank in which small deposits of Christian 
service and influence are collected into a form of social capital. It stands always 
in a community as a representative of the better things of life. No man can hope 
to be as effective religiously and morally apart from it as within it. 

Thirtieth day. — While, therefore, there is very little expressed teaching of 
Jesus about the church, his religion would be ineffective without organization. 
It is the duty of Christians at the present time to help the church to move for- 
ward rather than simply to criticize ecclesiastical organizations. In this period 
of transition, churches, like other very worthy institutions, are adjusting them- 
selves rapidly to the new order of things. The Christian church carries with it 
force and vigor that no other institution can supply. To hold one's self aloof 
from it is to lessen one's influence for good in a community. 

The next and last study of this series will discuss the vicarious life. All who 
have registered with the Institute and have paid the fifty cents membership fee are 
entitled to question sheets upon the full course, which will be ready in June. They 
may be filled out and returned for credit and certificate. Application for them may 
be made by mail to the headquarters of the Institute at the University of Chicago. 



